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HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


A public school was established at Cambridge in 1636. 
In 1638, it received the name of a college; and a large 
sum, eight hundred pounds, being bequeathed to it, by 
Rev. Mr. Harvard of Charlestown, who had been but a 
short time in the colony, his name was given to the sem- 
inary, which it has ever since justly retained. The gen- 
eral court also made a grant of £400 to the seminary the 
same year. ‘The first teacher of the school was Nathaniel 
Eaton ; but he was soon removed for his severe treatment 
both towards his pupils and his usher. Rev. Henry Dun- 
ster was elected President of the institution in 1640, the 
year he arrived in the colony. He was a very good 
classical scholar ; but he doubted the propriety of baptis- 
ing infants ; and in 1654 he retired from the chair. Rev. 
Charles Chauncey, a man of great learning, succeeded 
him. 

The college buildings are seven in number, and all but 
one are large and spacious edifices; for the accommoda- 
tion of the students, and for a library, lecture rooms, &c. 
To these may be added, as the property of the college, a 
portion of the meeting house of the first congregational 
church, and several dwelling houses for the president and 
professers. 

The present buildings are, Massachusetts Hall, four 
stories high, and a hundred feet by forty. Hollis, Stoughton 
and Halworthy halls, of rather larger dimensions, and of 
More recent structure; two buldings equally spacious, 
with public rooms, viz.: a chapel, library, lecture and din- 
ing rooms; and a small building formerly used as a chap- 
el, but at present for anatomical apparatus and prepara- 
tions. — American Magazine. 

An elegant stone building of the gothic style of archi- 
tecture, has, within a few years, been erected, to contain 
the extensive and valuable Library of the College. 





ORIGINAL. 


INAUGURATION DAY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


We suppose that many of our readers have heard, that 
on the last Thursday in April, the Hon. Epwarp Ever- 
ETT was inaugurated as the President of Harvard Univer- 
sity; the services were all very interesting, and the house 
was crowded with ladies and gentlemen, assembled to wit- 
hess them. 

Our good Governor Briggs made an appropriate address 
to Mr. Everett, and presented him with the keys of the 
college. President Everett replied to this address, in a 
short but excellent speech, and after a Latin oration, by 
one of the students, he again rose, and delivered an ora- 
tion, full of eloquence, and with which all present seemed 
to be delighted. But as there have been many accounts 
of the President’s speech, in the papers, we will say no 
more of it, at present, but give our readers an account of 
the Illumination in the evening. 

It was generally known that all the college buildings 
were to be illuminated, in honor of President Everett, and 
at an early hour in the evening, the college yard was 
crowded with those who desired to obtain a good view of 
the illumination. It was very curious to watch the light- 
ing of the candles, and to observe the effect, as one win- 





dow after another became a blaze of light ; and when the 
candles were all lighted, the effect was very beautiful ; 
they looked like so many diamonds glittering in the win- 
dows. There were so many lights blazing at once from 
all directions, that the college yard was lighted up bril- 
liantly, and the trees and grass lately washed by the rain, 
had a strange and unnatural beauty. It is said there were 
12,000 lights burning at one time. The moon looked 
calmly down on the scene, and shone on as quietly as if 
there were no candles and fireworks trying to outshine 
her; and you might have thought that she was conscious 
of her superiority. 

But although the illumination was soon over, and the 
fire-works all burned out, yet they made for a short time 
a splendid display which we enjoyed very much, and 
which we wish that our readers could have enjoyed with 
us. Not so with the moon, it shone brilliantly as it pro- 
ceeded through the glorious arch, studded with stars— 
and it is not the last time we shall be favored with its 
more splendid illumination. Thanks to its benignant 
Maker. Ww. D. 














Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL, 


THE COUSINS. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 








It was late in February. ‘The season had been an un- 
commonly gay one, and many ladies both married and un- 
married, who had been blooming and buoyant in Decem- 
ber, were now pale and languid; voting parties to be a 
bore, yet going from habit to every place where they were 
invited; weary of company, yet still more weary of home. 
Among this number was the fashionable and graceful Mrs. 
Bradish, who dressed more gaily, and staid later than al- 
most any other. 

Among this number was not Mrs. Maria Lincoln. She 
appeared occasionally in the gay saloon, bright and bloom- 
ing and full of spirits; but it was observed that she and 
her husband were always first among the missing; and it 
appeared very certain that she did not dread a return to 
her home, and that its duties were not burdensome to her. 
No, life was to her in all its full, rich glow of happiness, 
and seemed likely to continue so. She must have man- 
aged better than some of the other young married women, 
for her husband looks as happy as she does, and is fully as 
much attached to his home. Perhaps she does not meet 


‘with any house-keeping trials; nobody ever hears her com- 


plain of them ; and it 1s wonderful how she can keep up 
conversation as she does without this great resource. Let 
us make a clairvoyant excursion inside her house and see 
if we can discover her secret. 

She has managed differently from most ladies in the 
disposal of her servants. She has three. That active, 
respectable, good natured looking woman is her nurse. 
She has the highest wages, and is treated with most con- 
sideration, for her charge is the most precious; and Mrs. 
Lincoln hopes to make her a friend, and to retain her as 
a valuable assistant in nursing and bringing up her chil- 





dren. She is extremely fond of the baby, and proud of 
its health and good looks. It is four months old, but has 
never known a day’s illness, or met with the slightest ac- 
cident. The servant next in importance is the cook, for 
Maria knows how much health as well as comfort, depends 
upon having food properly prepared. The last is the girl 
who acts as chambermaid and waiter; and she is just now 
an entirely new hand, the last having lately married and 
left. This is the only change in her domestics since she 
commenced housekeeping, a year and a quarter. Some- 
how things have gone on so regularly in the family, and 
they have all been so mutually well satisfied, that they have 
never thought of changing. 

While the clock is striking seven, the first bell rings. 
Maria allows herself three quarters of an hour for dress- 
ing, for she uses an immensity of cold water, and she is 
very particular about her hair and teeth. She gets to the 
breakfast room a quarter of an hour before eight, for she 
likes to see that everything is cheerful and comfortable ; 
and her husband thinks the coffee and eggs are better if 
she pours the boiling water over them herself. And hark! 
I hear him dancing about in the nursery with the baby in 
his arms, while the little thing is laughing and crowing 
merrily. He says he has not a minute to spare after 
breakfast, and he must have a little playtime with her in 
the morning. 

At eight, Maria takes her seat smiling and rosy, at the 
head of the table. But did one ever see such a husband? 
He is pleased with everything. ‘I declare, wife, you 
grow handsomer every day. I am a lucky dog. What 
delicious coffee, and what glorious cakes! How your 
cook improves. She made miserable cakes and bread 
when she first came to us.” 

“She was not used to that department of cooking. A 
little teaching and overseeing for a while, was al] that was 
necessary. I think she does very well, now.” 

“‘'That she does; and she is so punctual, I have not 
missed an engagement this winter. Many a good bargain 
our cousin Charles Bradish has lost, from not being on 
hand at the appointed time. It is a grand thing to have 
a punctual cook. And what a wear aud tear of temper it 
saves. I am afraid I should be a cross fellow, if I could 
not depend upon my meals regularly.” 

Maria smiled, and let the cook take the credit for punc- 
tuality. 

‘My dear, Mr. Courtenay, with whom J served my 
clerkship, he who taught me almost everything I know in 
business and everything else, is in town with his wife for 
a short time. They have just returned from Europe, and 
are on their way to New York. 1 should like amazingly 
to ask them to dinner to day. Mr. Courtenay is as good 
a judge of woman kind, as he is of French goods; and he 
has expressed a desire to see my wife.” 

Maria looked a little startled ; but instantly recovering 
her composure, she said, ‘‘ Certainly, my dear; I shall be 
most happy to see them. And would you not like to ask 
your old friends Mr. and Mrs. Grosvenor to mect them? 
I am a young housekeeper, but they will take that into 
consideration.” 

‘“* Tut—I confess I should like to have you do your very 
best; but I am not afraid.” 

After a short consultation about the marketing, Maria 
went as usual to look in at the nursery; leaving her hus- 
band to give the invitations as he went to his store. Un- 
fortunately, the nurse had been taken suddenly ill, with a 
violent sick-headache. Mrs. Lincoln gave her medicines 
and staid with her about an hour, when she became suffi- 
ciently relieved to sit by the cradle, though too weak to 
walk about. As Maria was turning to leave the room, 
Nancy the chambermaid came out of breath to say, that 
the cook had wounded her hand. She ran to the kitch- 
en, and found the poor creature in great distress. The 
point of a carving knife had entered her right hand, piere- 
ing to the bone, and it was already greatly swelled. 

‘*O! ma’am, and sure the pain is nothing at all,’’ ex- 
claimed she; ‘‘ but I’ll never forgive myself for my care- 
lessness ; for are ye not to have the grand people that come 
all the way from Europe totake dinner with you, and what 
in the world will ye do? Ye will have to send and get a 
man cook ; but they ask such a price, and make such a 
work.” 

‘* Never fear,” said Maria, with a smile, ‘‘ we will at- 
tend to your hand first, and think of that afterward.” 

An application of balsam soon relieved the pain; and 
when Maria had dressed the wound with soft lint and a 
fine linen bandage, she declared she could use it as well 
asever. But Mrs. Lincoln would be obeyed in her own 
house, and she now coolly gave her directions. She told 
the cook that the silver and glass, and china was in per- 
fect order, it all having been polished and put away the 
day before. ‘‘ Now, you can go up and stay with the 
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nurse until it is time to set the table; and perhaps you 
can manage to do that, with your one hand.” 

“To be sure | can, ma’am; but who will cook the 
dinner ?” 

J shall cook it with Nancy’s help, and with Dr. Kich- 
ener to refresh my memory. Do you not remember that 
I did the cooking for three weeks when you was lame last 
autumn ?” 

‘Well co I remember it; and what a merry time you 
had of it. But to think of your going to the table, ma’am, 
to meet company, with your delicate complexion burnt 
brown; and your hands as red aslobster claws. Mr. Lin- 
coln won’t like that, any how.” ; 

‘Do not be concerned. ‘The range is very convenient. 
You will see that I can cook a dinner without roasting 
myself. 1 have four good hours; and a great deal can 
be done in four hours.” 

A great deal was done in four hours. There was no 
hurry; not across word spoken. Nancy was a strong, 
willing girl, and Maria gave her directions so clearly and 
good-naturedly, that she was at no loss what to do and 
proved a most efficient assistant. 

At half past three the mistress of the house was dressed 
and in the parlor ready to receive her guests. ‘They were 
punctual. Henry Lincoln thought he had never seen his 
wife look so well, or appear so graceful. He was some- 
what mortified that she absented herself about ten minutes 
before dinner; but she made no excuse, and was so entire- 
ly self-possessed, that this little failure in etiquette passed 
off unnoticed. 

The dinner was in excellent taste. There was neither 
too much nor too little on the table. The meats, vegeta- 
bles and sauces were all suited to each other, and so ad- 
mirably cooked, and beautifully served, that nothing seem- 
ed wanting. Everything that could possibly be wanted 
was at hand on the side-board, and in the closet; and thus 
Nancy was able to go through with her duties as well as 
the most practised waiter. Instead of the anxious and ab- 
sent look which so often clouds the brow of host and host- 
ess from the fear of some failure in cookery, or some blun- 
der in waiting, and which always makes a dinner party, a 
stiff, uncomfortable affair, Maria and her husband seem- 
ed perfectly at their ease, and were able to converse as 
gaily and interestingly, as they had ever done in their 
lives. , Maria was not learned, but she was to a certain 
extent literary; and she had a bright, playful vein of hu- 
mor that rendered her peculiarly pleasing in conversation. 
This was regulated by the nicest tact, and accompanied 
with such respectful deference to her husband's old and 
valued friends, that she entirely won their good opinion. 
A previons engagement obliged them to leave before tea, 
but during their ride home they were loud in their praises 
of the young wife and housekeeper; and Mrs. Courtenay 
declared that her dread of housekeeping difficulties in 
America, was greatly diminished, since so good a dinner 
could be got upon so short a notice. 

When the young pair set down to tea, Mr. Lincoln ex- 
pressed himself highly gratified with the dinner. ‘ Your 
cook excelled herself to day, Maria.” 

**T do not often cook so well,” said she, with a quiet 
smile. 

“You! what do you mean?” 

Maria recounted the disasters of the morning. 

** And you did all this, my own sweet wife; and all to 
please me? Why did you not let me know the state of 
things? The invitations could have been withdrawn.” 

“You see it was not necessary.” 

** No, no one conld have done so well. But I will not 
permit you to spend your time in the kitchen when it js 
not necessary. I will look out for some one till Hetty’s 
hand is well.” 

‘* Nancy says she learned so much this morning that she 
is certain she can cook an ordinary dinner, and she is very 
anxious to try. I shall not mind sweeping and dusting for 
a few days.” 

“* Well, you are a jewel. You area wife worth having. 
Now let us have some music and reading.” 

Maria made a short visit to the nursery and the kitchen, 
to see that her patients were doing well; and then she sat 
down to the piano and played the tune her husband liked. 
After this, he read aloud some pieces of her selecting, 
grave succeeding to gay; the pathetic to the humorous. 
The carriages rolled past to Mrs. Vaughan’s great party, 

but our friends had sent their “‘ regrets,” the day before, 

and they did not now regret that they had done so. On 

the contrary, they nt sy themselves on their long, 

cheerful, uninterrupted evening. Nor did they retire to 

‘rest, without thanking their kind Father of all for his man- 

ifold blessings, and praying for his continued protection. 
R. G. 








Benevolence. 








SYMPATHY. 


“Weep with them that weep, and rejoice with them that do 
rejoice.” 

There is perhaps nothing in which mankind are so fre- 
quently found wanting, as in the exercise of truc sympa- 
thy. We often meet with meritorious instances of jus- 
tice, kindness, generosity, and self denial, but sympathy 
is the rarely discovered oasis in the wilderness of life. 
And yet there is nothing more valuable, nothing more 
conducive to the happiness of God’s intelligent creation. 

T once saw a rich man, one whom the world ealls gen- 


brother, accompanying the donation with a few cold words 
of advice, concerning prudence in management, &c. I 
marked the mingled expression of motification and thank- 
fulness, with which the gift was received, and I could not 
but wish that the giver had manifested more sympathy. 

In a few minutes afterwards, as I stood talking with the 
poor man, a laughing, blue-eyed child came bounding to- 
wards him, exclaiming, “I’ve go it! I’ve got it; just 
enough to buy Emma a slate and pencil like mine. I’m 
so glad! I earned it myself, too, weeding mother’s flower 
garden.” Dd 

As she spoke, she put a small piece of silver money 
into the man’s hand. The tears gathered in his eyes, and 
his voice faltered as he thanked her. His heart had been 
touched. He felt that the little girl sympathized with his 
child. 

After this incident, [ continued for a short time con- 
versing with the poor man, and I noticed that his conver- 
sation was much more hopeful than before. He had been 
cheered and invigorated by the warm-hearted sympathy of 
a little child. 

And instances of this character are exceedingly numer- 
ous. The human ‘heart is so constituted that it craves 
sympathy as the one thing needful in the journey of life. 
In proportion as it is withheld, the soul sinks into habitu- 
al despondency, becomes a prey to sullen misanthropy, or 
hardens its sensibilities by the commission of crime. Its 
cultivation is therefore the imperative duty of all the indi- 
viduals whom God has bound together, by the strong tie of 
human brotherhood. And especially should it be firmly 
rooted and nourished, and brought to full maturity in the 
garden enclosed by God—in the atmosphere of a Christian 
church. . 

The great Head of the church, who when on earth sym- 
pathized fully and freely with the most debased among 
mankind, and whose sympathy, since he ascended to 
heaven has known no decrease, has made his example the 
rule of obligation for each of its members. Hence they 
are required to enter into the feelings of others, however 
fallen or abject they may be; and to labor to discover and 
assist the faint and transient feelings of penitence, in the 
breast of the vilest sinner.—Christian Watchman. 








Narrative. 


THE WHITE WEASEL. 


In the reign of King George III. there lived a boy in 
London, who was born in the neghborhood of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, by the name of Curtiss. He was left an or- 
phan child at the age of ten years—destitute—not a penny 
in the world. The question was with him, although so 
young, what shall Ido? He resolved that he would run 
of errands for any one who would employ him. Early one 
morning he sallied forth from the hovel where he had 
slept the night before, in search of employment. He had 
walked but a few minutes in the Strand near the Somer- 
set house, when a gentleman met him, who accosted him 
thus : 

“* My lad, would you oblige me by carrying this note to 
Chancery lane?” at the same time handing him the note, 
with an English shilling, saying, ‘I will give you this 
shilling for so doing.” 

Curtiss instantly took the money, and punctually deliv- 
cred the note to whom directed On his return, he met 
a poor woman, near Temple Bar, who apparently was in 
great distress, and although but a boy, she solicited char- 
ity of him. Curtiss asked the suppliant what it was she 
had under her arm; to which she replied by showing him 
a little white kitten‘ he immediately offered her all the 
money he had for it, being the shilling he had just earned, 
with which she was highly pleased. Curtiss then set off 
with his kitten for yin, Cross; on his way thither a 
gentleman met him near Exeter Change, not far from th 
Adelphi, who, espying the kitten, asked the lad what he 
had under his ragged blanket. Curtiss told him it was a 
kitten. The gentleman requested to look at it, which he 
did, and examined it most critically, then said. 

** My lad, you are very much mistaken ; it is no kitten, 
but a white weasel; will you sell it 2” 

Yes sir,” said Curtiss, “‘ what will you give for it?” 

‘* Five guineas,” said the gentleman. 

“The kitten then is yours,” 

Curtiss received the money, delivered the kitten over 
to the stranger, then walked off with the guineas in his 
pocket. The day following, Curtiss—who by the by, was 
a very handsome little boy—hastened to Cranbourn Al- 
ley to procure for himself proper and respectable cloth- 
ing, so that he might appear as well dressed as any of the 
respectable boys in London, which he accomplished with 
two guineas. Being thus genteely dressed, and hearing 
the bells ring for divine service at White, Hall, where 
King Charles the First was beheaded by Oliver Crom- 
well, he repaired thither, and paid strict attention to what 
fell from the lips of the Bishop of Durham, who on that 
occasion delivered an eloquent sermon. On leaving the 
Royal Chapel, a lady apparently of great distinction, 
dropped her white cambric handkerchief, which young 
Curtiss observed as it fell. He instantly picked it up and 
ran to the carriage just as it was going to drive off, who 
proved to be her grace the Duchess of Devonshire. The 
politeness and gallantry of the boy was highly pleasing to 
her grace, and she directed him to take a seat in her car- 
riage, that she might inquire into his situation and cir- 
cumstances. The boy most readily accepted the kind of- 











until she placed him in the Westminister school—where 
by her bounty and goodness he received an excellent edu- 
cation. As he grew up, he was distinguished for talents 
and worth, so much so, as to become a member of Par- 
liament. In the recess of Parliament, Mr. Curtiss visited 
the watering place at Margate, where by mere accident 
he fell in company with a most beautiful and accomplish- 
ed young lady, about twenty years of age, by name Deo. 
dama, who possessed every grace and virtue that man could 
wish and desire, to make him happy. 

On declaring to the fair one his passion, Deodama was 
equally pleased with Mr. Curtiss, who was of elegant form 

graceful manners, and of the most manly beauty. It was 
agreed between them that the matter should be made 
known to the father of the lady, which was done. The 
father not only gave his consent to their union, but also 
settled upon his daughter twenty thousand pounds ster. 
ling, and appointed Mr. Curtiss her trustee. On the day 
of her marriage, he put a diamond ring on the finger of 
his beloved daughter of the value of two thousand guineas, 
as a token of his love and affection, which ring had some- 
time previously been presented to him by the great Cath- 
arine, Empress of Russia. To Mr. Curtiss he presented 
a bank note of the Bank of England of fifty thousand 
pounds, observing at the same time, 

“Mr. Curtiss, I verily believe that you have the greatest 
love and esteem for my beloved Deodama, my only child, 
and she having signified some attachment for you, I give 
her to you to wife. But first I must tell you, Mr. Curtiss, 
that independent of your great worth and talents, you had 
stronger claims on me for my beloved daughter than any 
other gentleman whomsoever. The facts are these—when 
Deodama communicated to me that an attachment sub- 
sisted between you and her, I immediately applied to her 
grace, the Duchess of Devonshire, your friend and patron- 
ess, to make some inquiry into your history and charac- 
ter. The Duchess gave me, with other matters perfectly 
satisfactory, the most irrefragable proof of your being the 
identical boy of whom I purchased the White Weasel, 
near Exeter Change, in the Strand, out of which I made 
my fortune, as follows :—I disposed of the White Weasel 
to the great Bashaw of Egypt, in exchange for ten hogs- 
heads of opium, which I sold in the old city of Byzan- 
tium, to a great tea merchant of Canton in the East Indies, 
and received of him teas and spices of that country in 
payment for the opium; my teas and spices I shipped, 
and brought them safe to London—the queen of all cities 
—where, in a short time after their arrival, I had the good 
fortune to sell them to the London East India Company, 
for one hundred thousand pounds sterling—which was 
paid me in specie at the Bank of England. Under all 
these circumstances, Mr. Curtiss, I could not refuse you 
my beloved daughter, and at my death I shall leave her 
and you all my fortune, which is considerable. Go and 
be happy. 








Morality. 
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THE RECONCILIATION. 


Laura was the eldest daughter in a very large family. 
She had a good understanding and an affectionate heart; 
though she was too apt to show a warmth of temper, 
which led her into faults that were often the subject of re- 
pentance. Little disputes would occasionally arise, be- 
tween her and her brothers and sisters, in which she com- 
monly exerted the power that her seniority gave her; yet 
so generous was her disposition that whenever they were 
oppressed by others, or were hurt, or indisposed, or un- 
der disgrace, she forgot all resentment, and would give up 
anything she possessed to please them. 

As her brother Henry and she were at play, one fine 
spring morning, in the pleasure grounds, they fell out 
about the division of a piece of the flower garden, which 
the gardener had given them to cultivate. 

The plot that had been allotted them not being of areg- 
ular form, it was difficult to divide it into two equal parts, 
and they could not agree upon a method of laying it out 
in partnership. Henry wished to plant a few currant and 
gooseberry trees, and to border it with strawberries; 
which he thought would produce fruit in the summer, and 
afford them a treat, that might be partaken by their com- 
panions. But the reflection of the sun gave such a bril- 
liant hue to the snow drops and crocuses, which had just 
begun to peep above the ground, that Laura would listen 
to no proposal but filling it with flowers. Both of them 


were positive in their opinion; after many altercations, 








erous, put a silver dollar into the hand of an indigent 


fer, and had the honor of remaining in her grace’s palace 


which brought them no nearer to a conclusion, they grew 
tired of wrangling, and leaving the matter to be decided 
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at a future opportunity, separated. Laura went into the 
house to play with her doll, and Henry ran to the garden- 
er, who was at work just by. Thomas, without knowing 
what had passed, inquired to know whether he had any 
roots or seeds to put into his garden, and offered to supply 
him with whatever he chose to have. 

“There is nothing,” replied Henry, “that I should 
like so well, as strawberry plants and currant trees; but 
my sister always will.have her own way, and she will not 
let me put anything into the ground but flowers. The 

ardener, desirous of pleasing Henry, who was his favor- 
ite, and not troubling himself to endeavor to promote love 
and peace between them, said, ‘‘ Miss Laura is gone in, 
and if you choose to have fruit, and she prefers flowers, 
there is room enough for both. I am at leisure now, and 
will help you to putin some nice cuttings, that I have 
ready for use in the green-house.” ‘The temptation was 
too strong to be resisted. He forgot that he was not sole 
possessor of the ground, and had no right to do anything 
with it, without the concurrence of his sister. The little 
garden was presently stocked according to his inclination, 
by the assistance of Thomas; and, in a short time after, 
he was called to take a walk with his father. Whilst he 
was absent, Laura was again permitted to play out of 
doors; she directed her steps, without hesitation, to the 
spot which, in her imagination, she saw already decorated 
with hyacinths, the many colored anemones, roses, jon- 
quils, and sweet-scented peas; but when she found it al- 
ready occupied with what she had determined should nev- 
er grow in it, she lost her patience, and without waiting for 
her brother’s return, tore up every one of the young trees he 
had fixed with so much care. Nothing less than a sad 
quarrel could be the consequence of such offences on 
both sides ; reproaches of unkindness had but too just a 
foundation. 

The dispute ran very high between themselves; but 
they were cautious of showing any marks of their differ- 
ence before their father and mother, well knowing that 
the lightest punishmeent they could expect for their beha- 
vior would be the entire forfeiture of the garden. 

Mrs. Harland was engaged to go out with a lady who 
was staying at her house, to drink tea, and had promised 
to take Laura with her. The pleasure she expected to 
receive from this visit, was another forcible motive for 
concealing the affair, lest she should be left at home ; 
which would have been a great disappointment, as some 
children, of nearly her own age, were invited to meet her. 
Little did she suppose, at that time, that she herself would 
petition to resign the enjoyment of this much-desired vis- 
it, for the sake of this very brother, who had offended her 
so greatly. But it happened that soon after dinner, poor 
Henry was seized with a shivering fit, the headache, and 
sickness of the stomach, and was altogether so much in- 
disposed, that Mrs. Harland was obliged to send for med- 
ical advice. Mr. Osborne, the apothecary, after having 
felt his pulse and heard his symptoms, ordered him to be 
put to bed, as he thought him in great danger of a fever. 
This unexpected circumstance obliged Mrs. Harland to 
give up all thoughts of going out ; but she told Laura that 
it should not prevent her from attending Mrs. Morton. 
At first she was extremely delighted with this indulgence, 
and began to make preparations for dressing, by laying out 
her best clothes; but being sent by her mamma to sit a 
quarter of an hour with her brother, whilst some family 
concerns required her attendance, she was so grieved at 
seeing him suffer, that she forgot he had ever offended her. 
She sat down by the bedside, and tenderly took hold of 
his hand, saying, ‘‘ My dear Henry, what can I do to re- 
lieve you? I have a bottle oflavender water in my pock- 
et; try whether smelling of it will not make your head 
better.” Then she bathed his temples, and gave him the 
juice of an orange, and tried whatever she could think of 
todivert him; when recollecting her visit, she said, ‘I 
am sorry I am going out, but if mamma will give me leave 
to stay with you, 1 should prefer it to any other pleas- 
ure.” Henry was sensible of her kindness, and entreat- 
ed her to forgive him for planting the garden contrary to 
her wishes. She expressed equal concern for having 
pulled up his trees; their animosity was over, and they 
agreed upon a plan which should satisfy them both when 
Henry recovered. ; 

Laura obtained permission to remain with her brother ; 
indeed, such a reasonable request could scarcely be re- 
fused. She passed the evening in his chamber, render- 
ing him every kind office she could devise. ; 

In a few days Henry got perfectly well; their first 
amusement, when he was able to go abroad, was the 
stocking of their little piece of ground. All disagreement 
upon the subject having ceased, they had but one opinion. 
The things flourished which they planted, and, in the 
summer season, yielded them plenty of fruits and flow- 
ers.—S. S. Messenger. 
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LITTLE MARIA.—NO. IV. 


One Sunday, Maria went to meeting all day, and stay- 
ed with her mother during Sabbath School. So at night 
she was very tired, and rather fretful. Her mother wish- 
ed her to feel happier before she lay down in her little 
crib; so, after she was undressed and had said her 
prayers, she took her to the window to see the moon. It 
was a full moon, and shone very brightly. Maria had seen 
itmany times before, but never in the evening as at the 
present time. 





‘‘Qh!” she said, as she looked upon it, ‘‘the moon is 
mended now.” When she had last seen it, it was a new 
moon, showing only a narrow rim of light, and she had 
called it ‘‘ broken,” and now that it was again round, she 
thought it had been mended. 

**Qh! there’s a dear little moon,” exclaimed Maria, as 
a bright star twinkled out near the shining orb. 

‘* No, dear,’’ said her mother, “‘that is a star; you will 
see some more, presently.” 

“Does the moon love the little star, and take good 
care of it?” asked Maria; “and will it stay close by it all 
night ?” , 

Her mother told her that God would take care of the 
moon and stars, just as he took care of her. ‘Then she 
asked, ‘‘ Who made the moon?” 

‘‘God made the moon,” replied Maria, “ because he 
made the sunshine and me, and everybody. But how did 
God reach to put the moon up so high ?” 

‘*God did not have to reach up,” said her mother, ‘ be- 
cause he is higher than the moon now. He lives above 
the sky, as well as all about us, to know what we do and 
say. Don’t you think he is very kind to make that beau- 
tiful moon, that we might see it shine ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Maria, ‘‘God does every thing to 
please me. He gave me a kind papa and mamma, and 
made my kitty for me to play with, and sends the bright 
sunshine, so I can go out in pleasant days, and the moon 
to shine on my hands;’’ and she spread out her fingers 
upon the window sill, as if she thought they would warm 
in the moonshine. 

‘* Then if God pleases my little girl so much,” said her 
mother, ‘“‘don’t you think yoa ought to try to please 
him?” 

‘** Yes, mother,” said Maria, ‘* how shall I please God ?” 

‘If you think about God every time you see all these 
beautiful things,” said her mother, ‘“‘ and remember that 
he made them, it will please him. If you think of him, 
you will love him for all his kindness, and that will please 
God ; and if you love him, you will be careful not to be 
disobedient, nor selfish, nor angry, nor do anything wrong, 
and that will please God more than all.” 

Maria then kissed her mother, and bade her good night. 
In a moment more, as she lay upon her pillow, with her 
sleepy eyes half shut, she said, ‘‘ When I wake up, moth- 
er, I will try to please God.” 

Will my little readers, as they lie down at night, make 
the same resolution, ‘‘ When I wake up, I will try to 
please God.” And will they think, too, of every moment, 
of the day that is past, and ask themselves, “‘ Have I tried 
to please God ?”— Young Reaper. 
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WHAT IS A PARABLE. 


** Mamma,” said Henry B , alively intelligent child 
of seven years old, ‘‘I have finished that pretty book of 
Bible Stories, which papa gave me on my last birth-day ; 
but when do you think [ shall be old enough to read the 
real, real Bible, like you and papa?” 

Mrs. B. My dear, you are too young at present to un- 
derstand what you call the real Bible, from which, how- 
ever, the stories your book are taken, and put into a form 
more suited to your comprehension. You know, Mary is 
two years older than you, and it is only lately that she has 
been allowed to read some parts of that sacred book, the 
written word of God himself. In it, indeed, though, as 
his word, it is the fountain of all wisdom, and intended for 
all persons, there is much which is not only above your 
understanding, but above mine or your father’s. 

Henry. Oh, mamma! above your understanding, or 
papa’s! you are joking now. 

Mrs. B. Indeed, my love, I am not; and when you 
are old enough to read and to study the Bible, as it should 
be read and studied, you will discover at every new read- 
ing, as the best and wisest men have done, some new ex- 
cellence, something which you had not noticed before, and 
which, properly considered, may make you better, and 
wiser, and happier. 

H. Oh! mamma, how I should like to be able to begin 
reading it now. But do you not think that, though I may 
not read it myself, you could pick out little bits, and read 
them to us. We would both be very attentive, and al- 
ways ask you anything that we did not underst@nd. Could 
you not, mamma? 

Mrs. B. Yes, my dear, I think I can; for God de- 
signed his word to be taught to the poor and the ignorant, 
as well as to the rich and the wise; and though you can- 
not understand the full meaning even of those parts which 
I shall read to you, you may, even at your age, derive 
much instruction from them; for Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, has condescended to give lessons and rules of con- 
duct even for little children like you and Mary. Someof 




















these, which I mean to begin reading to you, are contain- 
ed in what are called parables. Mary has already read 
some of them, but I think she will find in them a good 
deal that she has not yet observed or understood. 

“Mamma,” said Mary, “I should like to begin by ask- 
ing what are parables exactly.” 

Mrs. B. 1 am very glad, my dear Mary, to find that 
you wish to know the meaning of every thing exactly. 
Keep up this habit, my dear little girl, and never be satis- 
fied with half understanding anything for want of taking 
pains to understand it wholly. The word parable means, 
literally, a comparison, and is applied in Scripture to short 
stories, which were frequently used by the prophets in the 
Old Testament, and by our Saviour in the New, to im- 
press upon the minds of their hearers some moral lesson. 
They used outward and visible objects to represent by 
comparison heavenly and visible ones; they described 
religion, the soul, and all that belongs to it, under the fig- 
ure of things on the earth, and belonging to the body ; 
they related imaginary occurrences, and then compared 
them, one by one, with the real circumstances before 
them ; or sometimes left the hearers to draw their own 
comparisons, when the story was told. Do you remember 
a story that I told you a few days ago, about a little girl 
and her nurse ? 

“Oh! yes, mamma,” said Mary, blushing, “ and I re- 
member very well that I thought the little girl very naugh- 
ty, and then you surprised me by showing me that I had 
been just as naughty, myself. But was that a parable, 
mamma ?”” 

Mrs. B. It partook of the nature of a parable, my 
love, and I was pleased to see how readily you made the 
comparison for yourself, and acknowledged your own 
fault, after condemning the imaginary little girl, And 
what bright idea is working in your head, Henry ? 

H. 1 was thinking, mamma, that my fables of birds and 
beasts are all parables; are they not? ‘They are imagi- 
nary stories, and there is a moral put to each of them. 

Mrs. B. Very well, Henry, they are, to a certain de- 
gree, parables; but you will find in the parables which I 
am going to read to you, no such absurdities as birds and 
beasts all talking together, which you know could not have 
happened. Though the parables of Jesus Christ contain 
things which did not happen, there is nothing in them 
which might not have happened—nothing ridiculous or 
absurd. ‘The stories are all naturally, and simply, and 
beautifully told. I shall read them to you in the very 
words of the Bible, as nearly as I think you can under- 
stand them, now and then giving you any explanation 
which I may think useful to you; and remember, both 
of you, to ask me any thing which you do not understand, 
at the time, without any fear of interrupting me; and 
you know that I always like to hear your remarks as 
well as questions upon any thing that we are reading to- 
gether. 

H. Thank you, dear mamma; and Mary, as you are 
older than I, if there is any thing which you understand 
and I do not, you can perhaps explain it to me. May she 
not, mamma? 

Mrs. B. Yes, my dear children; in your lessons and 
amusements now, and in all your occupations through life, 
you will have many opportunities given you by a good and 
kind God, for making yourselves happier and better, and 
for pleasing him. I am sure my two dear children will 
make use of these means to the utmost of their power, 
and be grateful to God for enabling them to be of service 
to others. And now good night to my dear little boy and 
girl; may that great God bless you both, and make you a 
blessing to many others.—Lord Stanly’s Conversations 
on the Parables. 














Nursery. 


ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT LITTLE EDDY. 


Seconp Series.—No. l. 


As I find that the “‘ Stories about Eddy,’’ interest the 
class of readers, or rather hearers, for whom they were de- 
signed, I shall continue them. To-day I will tell you 


about i 
EDDY’S JOURNEY. 


When Eddy was two and a half years old, his papa and 
mamma took him on a long journey with them, to visit his 
grandmother and uncles. It was winter, and the ground 
was covered with snow, so they were well wrapped up 
with cloaks and shawls. They set off at first in a stage, 
but after riding in this a few hours, they came to the rail- 
road, and got into a car. Perhaps you ‘ever travelled on 
a rail-road, and you must ask your mot'ser or sister to tell 
you what it is. Eddy says it is someting which says 
“whiz! whiz!’ and which has a great deal of smoke 
coming out of it. However, he did not hear the whiz- 
zing nor see the smoke, while they were riding in the 
cars; but when the cars stopped, his papa took him out 
to see the engine, with the smoke and fire coming out of 
it, as it whizzed past them. They had to ride three days 
before they reached tha place where Eddy’s grandmother 
lived. Eddy did not seem to be tired of the journey, 
however ; he tried to get acquainted with all the people 
in the cars, by holding out his hand to them, and smiling 
roguishly ; but would not speak. At last they came to 
their journey’s end. It was late in the evening, and Ed- 
dy had been asleep along time. He could hardly wake 








up when the carriage stopped, and four uncles came out 
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to receive him. 
them, while every body talked to him at once. At last, 
however, he became so thoroughly waked up that he could 
not go to sleep again; and as his mother was very tired, 
she left him to be talked to, and told stories to, by hisun- 
cles. 
till long after midnight, and that he kept asking to hear 
“more stories about old bears,” all that time. Next 
week, I will tell you about his visit, and how he amused 
himself at his grandmamma’s. 


Editorial. 




















’ THE FACTORY BOY. 
BY J. ALDEN, D. D. 
A number of well dressed, happy looking boys just dismissed 


from school, were at play on the village green. Their joyous | 


shouts caused other boys who did not belong to the school to 
join them, and they were readily allowed to take part in the 
sports. Pretty soon a little boy about nine years of age came 
slowly out of a neighboring lane, and taking his station by the 
fence near where the play was going on, watched the proceed- 
ings with very carnest attention. He was very pale and thin, 
his clothes were ragged but clean, he was barefooted, and his 
hat wanted arim. Now and then asmile would pass over his 
face, as he witnessed some feat of the boys; but for the most 
part of it, wore a very melancholy expression. He did not ask 
to play, and no one took any notice of him. 

In about half an hour, David Millar joined the group. Hehad 
remained in the school house with the teacher to receive some 
explanaton in regard to his lesson. He always wished to un- 
derstand things thoroughly. He had said his lessons perfectly, 
but he wished for certain explanations which his teacher was 
very willing to give. David was very fond of play as well as of 
study. When he played, he played with all his might, and 
when he studied, it was after the same fashion. He soon saw 
the lone boy by the fence, and he felt sorry for him. He went 
up to him and said, “ Don’t you wish to play?” The boy nod- 
ded in reply. 

“ Boys,” said David, “let this fellow play.” 

“ No,” said one, “ he don’t belong to the school.” 

“No matter,” replied David, “there are several here, who 
don’t belong to the school.” 

“ He is too ragged,” said another, “and beside may be he has ” 
but we will not repeat what the coarse vulgar boy said, for 
coarse and vulgar he was, though he was richly dressed, and liv- 
ed in a fine house. 

The pale boy who had approached towards the ring as David 
spoke in his behalf, turned as he heard this speech, and resum- 
ed his station by the fence, looking a little sadder than before. 

David seeing that the boys would not let him play was sorry 
for him, but concluded there was no help for it. So he joined 
the play with his usual ardor, but not with his usual pleasure. 
He could not help thinking of the poor boy, and whenever he 
looked that way, he saw he was watchinghim. He made anoth- 
er effort to get the boys to allow him to play, but the reply he 
received from the most influential boy of the group was, “Oh 
don’t bother about a ragged boy.” 

It was now proposed to the boys, that they should go toa 
neighboring hill ; and away they went thither upon the run. 

David stayed behind, and talked with the poorboy. He found 
that his father had died a few years before, and that all the pro- 
perty he left was taken to pay his debts. His mother supported 
the children for a time by her labors, but her health failed her, 
and then she let them go into the factory to work. His sister 
was there now. He had been obliged to leave on account of his 
health. His mother was now sick, and he had not left her bed- 
side for many days. This day she bade him zo out and take the 
fresh air. In reply to David’s question whether he was hungry, 
he answered, “ not very.” 

David spoke kindly and encouragingly to him, and told him 
he would tell his mother about the matter, and he was certain 
that she would go and see the sick woman, and help her. 
“And,” said he, as he’left him, “ you must ask your mother to let 
you come to our house, and I'll play with you, for I see you have 
been well brought up.” 

By thus talking with, and comforting the poor boy, David lost 
his part in the expedition to the hill, but did he lose any thing 
on the score of happiness? Was he not happier in his work of 
benevolence, than he would have been at play? “Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 
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THE TWO SWORDS. 


I have seen the very one that old hero, Capt. Miles Standish, 
used. My young friends may know, that he was a famous sol- 
dier, in his day, and his sword, which had been kept by one of 
his descendants, has been presented to the Pilgrim Hall at Ply- 
mouth, where any one who likes to look at such old things, can 
put his eye upon it. 

But I have seen another sword that interested me much more 
than that of Capt. Miles Standish. Let us compare them to- 
gether. r 

1. It had a much better origin. Some man or other, dug the 
ore and melted it, and forged and fashioned Capt. Standish’s 
sword. But I look higher for the origin of the sword I refer to. 
My young friends will see how high I go for an origin, when I 
mention that the weapon I refer to, is the Sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Worp or Gop. 


He rubbed his eyes and tried to open | 


| traction aside from that. But far greater men than he have 
j | used the sword to which I refer. I will name only Paul, who 
Next morning she found that he did not goto sleep | was a chief captain of the greatest renown. I love to look at 


| this sword of the Spirit, and think that Paul used it even that 





2. And very renowned men have used this sword. People look 
at Captain Standish’s sword with peculiar interest, because of 
the fame of the man, who used it. It would have very little at- 


very same weapon. Capt. Standish will have to stand aside when 
we talk of the glory of the two men. 

3. And that sword is older too, than that of Capt. Standish. 

It was completely finished hard upon two thousand years ago; 
and some parts of it are a couple of thousand years older than even 
this. So that is a very'venerable weapon. It does one good to 
see a thing that had something to do even with the days of old 
Moses and Nineveh, and Babylon, and ancient Egypt and Rome 
and so on. 

4, And not a particle of rust upon it. I could not say as 
much of Capt. Standish’s sword. It was rather a rusty affair 
when I saw it. But the other sword was as bright as when the 
maker of it gave it its finishing stroke. A good many people 
have examined it with the very best spectacles they could find, 
but not one of them have found a particle of rust upon it. It is 
quick, sharp and powerful, its edge has not been worn off, nor 
turned in the slightest degree. As effectual a blow might be 
struck with it now, as when it flashed, bright and glittering in 
the hand of Paul as he gave his first stroke. 

5. And there have been more people wounded with it than ever 
were wounded by old Miles Standish’s sword. The Pilgrim 
Captain made a few Indians feel the temper of his weapon. But 
the sword of the Spirit has smitten kings and queens and rich 
men and mighty men, and men in humbler life, than there were 
leaves in all the trees of the forest through which Captain Stan- 
dish used to chase the Indians. I have read of three thousand 
being wounded in one day by that same sword. 

6. Old Capt. Standish never expected to make people any bet- 
ter for the wounds he gave them with his sword. Not he. 
When he struck an Indian, he hoped, and meant to finish him. 
But the other sword, Paul and others never used it, but with the 
strongest desire and hope, that every wounded man might be the 
better for being wounded. Terrible blows have been given by 
it, and keen the sufferings of the wounds, but they were given 
on purpose to save and not destroy. And ithas been well ascer- 
tained that, by far the largest portion of those who have been 
severely wounded by this sword, have been wounded to their 
own best advantage, and have given God the warmest thanks 
that they had ever been smitten by it. 

My young friends can now see the difference between the two 
swords, They may never see the renowned one of Capt. Stan- 
dish, but they can put their eyes upon the nobler and better one 
every day they please. And 1 hope the latter is the only one 
they will ever use. And there is not a child, nor a youth in the 
land, but may use it; and in doing so will obey the wisest and 
best'counsel in the universe. “And take the sword of the Spir- 
it, which is the word of God.” 

And if they will take it and use it well, they will wound only 
to save, and make wicked hearts tremble only to make them 
happy in the everlasting kingdom of God. x, 








Variety. 








FORGETFULNESS. 


“ Henry, did you bring that book down 2” 

“No sir, I forgot it.” 

“Forgot it! This is the third time. You are indeed a heed- 
less boy, and if I had time I would preach you a: homily on for- 

etfulness. When a person begins to forget, there’s no know- 

ing where he will end. Why you need not forget—and there’s 
a better way to remember than to tie a string around your fin- 
ger, or put a piece of paper in your hat. Place it upon your 
mind, my boy, and there’s no danger. Do you ever forget to 
eat? Never. When you are promised an excursion of pleas- 
ure, do you ever forget it? Never. You engrave it on your 
mind. So it should be with every thing you wish torecall. Be 
determined to do what you are told, and you will never come to 
me with the excuse, I forgot it. I hate those words. Remem- 
ber, boy, what I tell you, and be not heedless in future. There, 
I have not time to say more at present. 





A DIFFERENCE IN YOUTHFUL TRAINING. 


The following conversation, which took place a great while 
ago, may be thought worthy of insertion, as showing the effects 
of different kinds of training. 

“ My father tells me,” said a little urchin, smartly, to one who 
was endeavoring to settle a childish dispute, peaceably, “ that if 
a boy strikes me, I must step up and show him that I have as 
much spirit as he has.” 

“ Ah! and how, my dear?” asked a friend. 

“ Why, he says I must turn my back on no boy, till I have 
given him as much as he gave me,” said the little champion, 

“ Does this agree with what the Bible teaches ?” asked’ their 
friend, to half a dozen youthful listeners. 

“No,” said one, who had been differently taught, “J« sus bade 
us resist not evil; and when the soldiers struck him, he answer- 
ed not a word.” 

“Did he make no return for their indignities ?” 

“ He saitl, “ Father, forgive them.”—JV. E. Puritan. 





A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


In the evening, when your children have prayed for pardon 
and peace, endeavor to infuse the spirit of that beautiful expres- 
sion in the Psalms: “I will both lay me down in peace, and 
sleep: for thou, Lord only, makest me dwell in safety.” At no 
time is the influence of a mother more valuable, than when her 





children are retiring to rest. It is then that, having ceased from 





the business and the pleasures of the day, their minds are quiet- 
ed, their feeling more tender, and more fitted for the reception 
of religious impressions. Happy is it if the spirit of her own 
heart be such as to enable her to make use of these favored mo. 
ments—to make use of them as valuable opportunities for with. 
drawing the hearts of her children from “ things which are tem. 
poral,” and of fixing deeper and more lively impressions of those 
“which are eternal.” 


AN OCCUPATION THAT COMMANDS RESPECT. 


While a lady was distributing Tracts in a not very inviting 
neighborhood, a gentleman who had been standing by, said to 
her, “* May I ask you, Madam, what induces you to come to such 
a place as this with Tracts?” She explained to him that the 
people there needed such instruction, and that many of them 
would not receive Tracts from any but ladies, and that since the 
duty must be performed by females, it as really devolved upon 
her as upon any other. “ But, Madam, are you never insulted 2” 
She replied that she had never been. “Well,” said he, “I saw 
you speaking to a sailor, and giving him a Tract; I was afraid 
so rough a man would have insulted you, and that was the rea- 
son I waited.” Here he paused a short time, and then added, 
“ But I see how it is; your occupation commands respect.” 


SUBMISSION. 


Health may be enjoyed ; sickness must be endured ; one body 
is the object of both; one God the author of both. If, then, he 
give me health, I will thankfully enjoy it, and not think it too 
good, since it is his mercy that bestows it; ifhe sends sickness, 
I will patiently endure it, and not think it too great, since it ig 
my sin that deserves it. If in health, I will try to preserve it by 
praising him; if in sickness, I will strive to remove it by praying 
to Him. Heshall be my God in sickness and in health, and my 
trust shall be in him in health and in sickness; so in my health 
I shall fear no sickness, nor in my sickness despair of health. 





Remarx.—Have the courage to obey your Maker, at the risk 
of being ridiculed by man. 


When the young laugh at the old, they laugh at themselves 
beforehand. 








PJoctry. 


THE RAINBOW. 


*T was evening, and the setting sun 
Broke from the cloudy west; 

Across the misty heavens it shone, 
And gladdened all the east: 

When on a cloud, which dense and low, 
Hung in the humid sky, 

A beautiful, majestic bow 
In grandeur met the eye. * 


Nature, just bursting from the chain 
Of winter, fresh and fair, 

Put on her robes of lively green, 
And balmy was the air. 

Jane clasped her hands, and gave a shout, 
Joy beaming in her eye: 

“O mother, come, look out, look out! 
What is that in the sky ?” 


The mother came, and calmly said, 
“It is a rainbow, love; 

God, who this world of beauty made 
Hangs out his bow above, 

To show us that the fearful storm 
In mercy’s passed away ; 

And gives this glorious setting sun 
To cheer the closing day. 


“So when the Christian’s soul recedes 
From earth and time away, 
What light and glory will succeed 
Life’s brief and stormy day! 
And as the colors of yon bow 
Blend sweetly into one, 
Just so will Christ’s triumphant Church 
Compose one bright and glorious arch,— 
A rainbow, round his throne. [S. S. Visiter. 














A CHILD’S EVENING HYMN. 
Now I lay me down to sleep, 
Nicely covered in my bed, 
God alone, can safely keep, 
Harm and danger from my head. 
Oh! how gracious must He be, 
Thus to mind a child like me. 


Though my tender parents tire, 

God still watches through the night; 
Neither sickness, storm, nor fire, 

Break my slumbers with affright. 
Oh! how gracious God must be, 
Thus to mind a child like me. 


Soon my weary eyelids close ; 
Soon my little limbs, undrest, 
Quietly, in sweet repose, 
Till another morning, rest. 
God is my preserver; He 
Cares for little ones like me. 


Bye and bye, in sleep of death, 
I must lie down in the grave ; 
But the Lord, who gave me breath, 
Then my trembling soul can save. 
Helpless, sinful, though I be, 
Jesus died for such as me. 


Lowell, Mass. 


Crenvs. 
[M. E. Purican. 





EPIGRAM. 
On Morse, the Ceraunographer—Nature complaining of her Son’s 
Spoliations. 


What, daring men! cries nature, will ye spare ? 
See Franklin force the clouds their bolts to bury ; 
The sun resigns his pencil to cm mmr 
es his secretary. 


While Morse the lightning ma 
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